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in theory if not in practice, by most liberal-minded men and 
women. The most interesting part of the commentator's task is 
to show the relation of her subject's views to the general doctrine 
of Natural Rights, to the ideas of Godwin, and to the whole 
Radical and Rationalist movements. The chapter, however, on her 
relation to the Socialists seems to us rather thin and far-fetched. It 
does not amount to much more than saying that Saint-Simon and 
other early Socialists did in fact preach female emancipation, and 
that Mary WoUstonecraft felt the wrongs of the poor as of women 
and desired that they should be set right. 

The book, as the author explains, is an enlargement of an In- 
augural Dissertation written as part of the examination for the 
doctorate of Philosophy in Bern University, and it bears traces of 
this origin. The style, though careful and generally correct, is 
cumbrous, and suggests German influence if not a translation 
from the German. A chapter on the reception of Mary WoU- 
stonecraft's work in Germany discusses at length her influence on 
authors little known in England. Lastly, there is something Ger- 
man about the conscientious and laborious care with which the 
commentator has analyzed her subject's arguments and has en- 
deavored to trace every influence which moulded it, as well as in 
the painstaking which has furnished the book with an analytical 
table of contents, as well as with an index. 

Eleanor Rathbone. 

Green Bank, Liverpool. 

Glimpses of Modern German Culture. By Kuno Francke, 
Professor at Harvard University. New York : Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1898. Pp. 233. 

Modern Germany, through her rapid development during the 
last thirty years, has become the classical land of the struggle be- 
tween modern and classical conceptions and institutions in Europe. 
All the contradictory tendencies which produced the conflicts of 
modern European life have assumed there a more typical and even 
dramatic form than in any other country. Conservative and reac- 
tionary forces, while still alive and powerful, have provoked in 
Germany the strongest reformatory activity. For this reason 
every department of public life is pervaded by a spirit of war-to-the- 
knife for freedom, social and economical, as against patriarchal 
forms of government ; so the only possible stand-point, even for liter- 
ary criticism in behalf of contemporary Germany, is the social one. 
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Professor Francke in his recent book gives a very complete ac- 
count of the different manifestations of this situation. Although 
written at different times and each without regard to the other, the 
essays of his " Glimpses of Modern German Culture" form quite a 
unity, not only on account of the underlying fundamental convic- 
tions, — the same as in the author's well known and valuable book 
on "Social Forces in German Literature," — but also for the almost 
encyclopaedic diversity of subject matter. And if written under 
the fresh impression of the moment, they "disclaim explicitly 
the sober impartiality of second thought," they preserve the vivid- 
ness of this very moment and its emblematical value. Impressions 
of the literary movement, which in Hauptmann's and Sudermann's 
and other works gave an artistic form to the claims of modern life, 
are interestingly related. Vivid and thorough statements of social 
life under its various aspects are given in the sketches dealing with 
university institutions (the Leibniz day of the Berlin Academy of 
Science), or with matters of wider and more general consequence 
(the Socialist situation ; the conflicts of modern Germany, and 
impressions of industrial and patriarchal Germany). Although 
the author himself belongs to the elder generation, and is never 
blind to the greatness of the past and its representative men (as 
in his splendid chapter, Bismark as a national type), his position 
is emphatically for the champions of that " real struggle for civic 
freedom" whose beginning he thinks not far from us. 

The book is an interesting contribution to what may be called 
descriptive sociology, and to be highly recommended to the student 
of contemporary European life in its social and artistic manifesta- 
tions. 

Albert Haas. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



The Coming People. By Charles F. Dole. New York and Bos- 
ton : Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 1898. Pp. 209. 

"The Coming People" is the title of an attractive little volume 
containing twelve brief essays on current problems of thought, 
dealing chiefly with those that have a social and ethical bearing. 
The author starts out with the beatitude, " Blessed are the meek : 
for they shall inherit the earth," as his text, and interprets this to 
mean that by a process of natural, ethical, moral, economic, and 
social law, goodness and gentleness are destined to become supreme 



